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Moly Triniiy Church, Bull. 


“Tue church of the a“ ree 
a 


the Rev. John Tickell) 
beautiful structure, consisting of a nave, 

and transepts, at the intersection 
of which rises an extremely fine tower upon 
four lofty arches. This beautiful struc- 


ly and 





tio 
form pillare in the centre of this aisle, the 
tower, which is square, is erected, and 
which, from its elevation, is a noble addis 
tion to the view of the town from whatever 
int it istaken. The cross aisle 
divided fiom the body or nave of the 
poe doors, and two flights of 
steps leading into the galleries, and from 
the chancel by handsome folding-gates, 
the middlemost whereof is iron. The 
chancel is exceedingly spacious, lofty, and 
noble, and is equal to, if not exceeds, any 


; church in Engiand. The roof is com- 


posed of timber covered with lead and 
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supported with slender uniform pillars, 
admirable for their workmanship; on 


which are constructed five béautiful Goe of 


two of windows, five on each side 
rng corresponding with the five arches, 
and double that namber above the low 


present, when the glass 
was exquisitely 


curious figures, and the east window alone ufider 


which are 


i 


i 


Tie 


i 





tronage ‘of wh 
largest church, not collegiate. 
in the kingdom.” T. Coss 


* Numerous other chantries were founded be- 
fore and ‘about this period, 20 that the whole 
See was at least 

weuty. | 


Anecdotes and Recollections, 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke : 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(We are much indebted to our valued 
corres for the following communi- 
cation, and feel assurai our readers will 





modern’ Athens. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


AT a period when the good and great 
author of the Waverley Novels has, it is 
asserted, declared” 2: ally that the 
public were not mistaken in attributing 


.-- them to Sir Walter Scott, it may perhaps 


be deemed somewhat extraordinary in me 
to offer proofs drawn from antecedent cir. 
cumstances of the identity of the two. 
However, the following anecdotes, which 


Thad an opportunity of collecting durin 
& late saab even in Edinburgh, ma antes 


to show the ey @ great genius lies 
in concealing himself; and may I 
presume that they will also afford some 
pleasure to those who feel interested in the 
test relating to such a 


— saeakbar, have asked his eangh- 
ter, Mrs. Lock previous to ™ 
age, whether she preferred 8,001. in 
ly money, or Ivanhoe, (then unpub- 
utifal and 


lished.) In-choosing that 
successful: romance, it is to be presumed 


- that the lady did not-repent, since the first 


edition brought her in 4,000/., and some 
say more. 

- Mr. H—e, a 
his profession, (the law, ) obliged me with 
the following recital :— I have the plea- 
— knowing Sir Walter Scott: very 

and, as I am. uently stayin 

with him, you may creat the facts which 
cause me to believe he'is the author of the 
esteemed works attributed to him. I 
know that he has upon A bbots- 
ford far more than 


of eminence in 


people, ? 
place, as its name i 
monastic 
church territory. The t has under- 
gone long litigation, in fact is as far 
being settled'as ever. The expenses 
of many law-suits, besides the sums that 
Sir Walter has Iaid out in adorning his 


es, has been in 
js and is yet considered 
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Mr. H. added, this fact I had from tha 


“ The town is empty, and the weather hot, 


” 


agent himself. 


en 


And nothing draws you but Sir Walter ——.” 
one of his the 


Not 


= 


In addition to the above I shall state, 


that a near relati 


the. publication of Ivan- 


ve of my own was in- 


anecdote was related to 


ee 


b> 


fe 
an awk. 


eho waited threw down a large 
tely made many 

to t w 
ofan fashion 


He immediate] 


Bie 


excuses and 


of 


Iie 
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Wei ip 
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fairly drank 


pertook so y of 
ewine, that they 

non Sir Walter 

mainted with 

the anecdote, 
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pant ee T have given them 
publicity, though drawn entirely from 
vate sources, because esteeming such 
a man as Sir Walter Scott a species of 
erreenw, and the query to which 
long cgncealment gave rise as.a de- 
cidedly national one, I conceive that no 
® is due on my part to the friends 
who furnished me with information re- 
specting him for ¢aus divulging it. But 
have yet a few words to add ere I dis- 
miss this interesting topic. The novels 
give, we may observe, internal evidence 
of their author. Who but he that hath 


su — style the charms 
<a eps and of chivalry could have 


revived no more; and it remains but for 
me to add a mete trifle of miscellaneous 
information respecting him, who has so 
largely attracted the attention of the world. 
Sie Walter Scott is by no means an ere- 
mite when employed in the composition 
of his charming fictions; he may be ob. 
served sopuotiones, i - midst of me 
est party, g in a corner as fast 
oom can move; at other times he ap.. 
to be intensely studying character ; 

and it is said that the greater portion of 
his works are written in court. There his 
business is little more than nominal, and 
there he may usually be seen writing any 
thing butdaw. I wish,” said my friend 
Mr. H. “ that some one would undertake 
to sketch Sir Walter in his rural rambles 
at Abbotsford. Himself and his forester, 
cnd-veich porereing os sny-in tb nove 
and wi ig as any in his novels. 
Sir Walter is a little lame, but when in 
the country takes a great of exercise. 
Then, in a morning, forth sally he and 
his man; Sir Walter first, the forester 


hard upon, ng a hatchet, but both 
in costume qui aracteristic. Sir W. 
marks with the trees he wishes to 


be felled, and Tom Purdie thereupon be- 
stows the coup de grfice.” 

During my ce in Edinburgh, I 
bad “ueee of seeing Sir Walter 
Scott, though I cannot boast of the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. It was in a 
ball-room that I was desired to direct my 
attention particularly to an elderly gen- 
tleman, tall and stout, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, a pale, heavy countenance, only 
ithepired when he smiled, eyes sunk in his 
head, bushy, projecting eye-brows, and a 

fusion of white hair streaming about 
is cranium in true poetical fashion. I 
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was then unconsciously gazing on the 
author whose works and whose fame were 
in every civilized country on the face of 
the globe. ‘The sensations I experienced 
at the moment when I was informed who 
it was that I beheld, were curious and in. 
describable, but never to be forgotten. 
* You should know him,” said the friend 
who had pointed him out to me; “ you can- 
Not conceive a more agreeable companion ; 
he is particularly partial to the young, to 
whom his benevolence, humour, and richly 
stored mind ever recommend him. You 
should know him, and you would then 
find that his illuminated countenance con- 
veys even more to your understanding 
than ‘his words.” 

- With the following sonnet, a tribute, 
indeed, though but a weak and unwérthy 
one, to the exalted subject of this paper, 
I shall conclude :— 

Lord of Romance! thee would a minstrel hail, 
Whose weak harp murmurs to an untaught 

. hand; 
Thou giant genius, of the “ stern, wild” land, 
Whom myriads worship, while dim myst'ry’s veil 
Repels the daring gaze of those who stand © 
Round thee enchanted, gleaning ev'ry tale 
Breath'd from those wizard lips; which charm. 
ing, fail 

Not also to instruct —thou “ Great Unknown !" 
Slight not the laud of one, who treads alone, 
Unnoted, wilds Parnassian, quaffs the gale 

Rich from their fairy flowers, feels t' excess 

All that is lovely, all that doth excel, 

All that enchains the soul, and feels, to bless 
One, who o'er mind doth hold a master spell ! 

M. L. B. 





SARCOPHAGIANA; OR, REMIN.- 
ISCENCES AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF SCRIBLERUS SAR- 
COPHAGUS. 


(For the Mirror.) 

Havine been. a near and dear friend of 
Scriblerus s, 1 am og omen 
petent to exhibit the interesting ures 
of his character—to dispel the fog which 
now, alas! invests his memory—to raise 
the curtain which now conceals his glories 
—and to exhibit him (my regretted 
friend) with all those veritable linea- 
ments, which long acquaintance, familiar 
intercourse, weer Te camel 
observing. t how si begin Ww 
shall I break the ice beneath which Scrib- 
lerus reposes, unseen, unheard. Shall I 
luxuriate with the flowers of eulogy? 
Shall I confine myself to vigorous anti- 
thesis? Shall I give every light its 
shadow, and every colour its just rela- 
tion? No, I will even condescend to fa- 
Sabena; te odlipeliah digapee. tote 
tr, to i égagée, tO cemeeeee 

And what time more proper for resus- 
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the defunct Scriblerus? Now 


combed or elaboratel 
he wore a wig, and 
so, of what materials composed—than to 
know the merits of his productions— 
then I say, now is the time for Scrib to 
a5 from the flood. Now or never 
will he receive the crown of immortality. 

Some have falsely called Scrib morose, 

I repeat falsely: it is true he was rather 
my —— cenit a little 
irritab! lomineering ; but 
shall-we theredoee call him morose? No. 

One day I met my ever-to-be-remem- 
bered, never-to-be-forgotten friend; it 
was a wet day, it wasa cold day, * Ah |? 
said he, ‘ it’s arough day, an’t it?” I 
acquiesced. I would just observe that 
Scrib always walked upright ; he carried 
his umbrella or walking-stick always in 
his right hand, (at least as far as i can 
learn from the most diligent inquiry) he 

ly buttoned his great coat up to 
chin in cold weather, and invariabl 
wore boots in wet weather: every 
cular respecting so wonderful a man is 
worthy of record. He always shaved in 
warm water, efé ou hiver. 

Scrib, when at table, had certain mor- 
ceauz, for which he ex peculiar 
preference ; but, stop my pen.——Scrib, I 
will not describe thy epicurism. 

Scrib’s politeness was prominent, he 
never said to his arguing opponents, 
“ you lie,” but ‘you say w you 
know is not true,” or “ that’s false,” or 
“ that’s not correct ;” thus smoothing 
the asperities of polemical discussion. 

Scrib’s work on Cosmogony was pub- 
lished when his intellect was most vigo- 
rous, yet it was little read, less under- 
stood—indeed I have forgotten its reuson- 

in truth, I never them so as 
toiterate then in defence of his assertions. 
When any one began to condole with him 
on its failure, he would reply, ‘* Poste- 
rity, Sir, posterity, think of that.” 

e bought his ink in small bottles, 
and sometimes mended his pen, but very 
seldom, owing to his extreme sensibility. 
One day w holding a pen-knife 
one hand and a quill in the other, he 
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At dinner, Scrib held his knife in his 
right hand, and by the handle; it is 
worthy remark, that he never held it by 
the blade, a thing which a deep thinker 
might unwittingly do.’ His fork (of 
course) he held in hia other hand 


and conquer.” 

Another remarkable fact (which may 
perhaps be of great importance in the 
study of human nature) is, that Scrib, 
when at dinner, generally ed the 
crummy part of the 
crasty, and appropriated the former to 
himself, but rejected the latter. A most 
important traié in his familiar habitudes. 

Once at a public epulation, a ladle had 
been suffered t to lay a considerable time 
in a tureen of hot soup, when Scrib un- 
fortunately hap to touch the ladle, 
and it burned him ; he felt the 3 but 
looking around with a firm unmoved 
countenance, he said, ‘“‘I have burned 


my finger.” Manly, Magnanimous con- 


duct, worthy of a ! worth 
of a Roman soldier ! ae 4 
Scrib once held a atgument with 


@ profound friend on phrenological sci- 
ence; one ument I well remember. 
“ We know,” said Scrib, “ that veracity 
and mendacity are incompatible; one 
obumbrates, militates, nay, annihilates 
the other; if, then, phrenology has 
marks of veraciousness, it has none of 
mendaci ergo, it must be vera- 
cious if it be not mendacious.” Such 
convincing arguments wo, he Loser 2,4 
surprising quantity. t is 
su) woo Fh cou withstand "his ate 
? What latent error escape his eye ? 
Does any one wish to know the extent 
of his learning, the number of his ac. 
complishments, and the exact measure of 
his abilities, I ask him why ? Have you 
not heard how he held his knife and fork, 
how he eat crumb and rejected crust, 
when he wore boots, and when he but- 
toned his great coat; when —— in fine, 


have you not heard to enable you 
to ‘‘ supply what may be wanting, and 
to fill up all vacancies ?” then you know 


enough to enable P ag to decide on his 
literary products, you are qualified 
for their examination, and therefore when 
you meet with them, turn critic imme- 
diately. 

Indeed for me to have dilated on his 
works would have been lost labour, for 
of what avail would it have been to 
choose a subject of so little interest. It 
is his manners, his habits, his familiar 
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conduct which can ‘alone excite attention. 
No one wishes to know in what he dif- 
fered from other men, but every one, in 
what he resembled other men, and truly 


of all know that is most valuable 
which thus ts able to extend our 
- generalizations, and prove by fact posi- 
tive, that the resem. 


| Scriblerus 
bled as a man, the rest of mankind. 





ALLITERATIVE POETRY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

A Literary Frenchman being in com. 
pany with the celebrated Dr. Wallis, was 
boasting of the superiority of the French 
language in to ew sand chal. 

the doctor to luce any thing in 
English equal to the following —_ 


Quand un cordier, cordant, veult corder une 


Pour sa corde, corder, trois cordons il accofile } 
Mais si un des cordons de la corde discorde, 
Le cordon di dant fait di: der la corde, 


The doctor, with ar imme. 
diately translated very words into 
English, only substituting for the French 
word corde, the pure English word twist. 
The reader ig am mee first four | 
the follow: ines e correspo! 
with eee the pasar Ay the next 
four were added by the doctor by way of 
completing his triumph. The remaining 
lines were not written till some time after. 
Dr. Johnson was so pleased with the 
above anecdote, that he gives the whole 
twelve lines in his folio Dictionary, to 
‘show into how many twistings and bear- 
ings the words twist and twister may be 
twisted :— 
‘When a twister a twisting will twist bin a twist, 
For the twisting his twist he three times doth 
entwist ; 
But ifone of the twists of the twiat deth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 
Untwisting the twine that untwisteth between, 
He twines with his twister the two m a twine; 
The twist having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twisteth the twine he had twisted in twain. 


The twine that in twisting before in the twine, 

As twines were untwisted, he now doth untwine; 

*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 
tween, 

He twisteth his twister, makes a twist of the 
twine. 





Curtos. 





FROSTS 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tue natural history of frosts furnishes 


us with several remarkable cffects upon 
trees, &c. Oak, ash, and walnut tees 
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were dreadfully rent, ‘and clefts made in 
their —— if a wedge had heen in- 
serted, great frost, 1683. ha 


Most of these great frosts were accom- 
by deep snows, and often ended 


panied 
by many lives being lost in the drifts, 
and thousands of cattle perishing , particu. 


were fairly encrusted with ice. 
A am of an ashstree, which weighed 
three quarters of'a pound, when covered 
with ice, attained the prodigious weight of 
sixteen pounds. A moderate gale of 
wind, under these circumstances, would 
have produced a total destruction of trees ; 
as it was, the destruction was greater than 
history ever recorded, the air during the 
time providentially beirg very calm. 

I myself was witness to a freczing 
shower in Somersetshire, about eighteen 
years since, and the effects of it were very 
surprising. » Birds were found frozen to 
the , and the danger attending 
walking and travelling was considerable, 
ee the consternation of trades. 


impractieable to shut them. The walls 
of the houses fronting to windward pre- 
sented to the spectator an appearance of 
being glazed, and the caves were loaded 
with pendant icicles, &. A fall of snow 
succeeded the day after, which reduced 
the scene to the more ordinary appearance 
of winter. Soon after more snow fell, 
together with a vast fall of rain, which 
inundated the country for several miles, 
and many distressing accidents occurred, 
and several lives were lost.* H. 

-Royai Observatory, Greenwich. 

* A detailed account of remarkable frosts in 


Europe and Great Britain may be fouud in No. 
227 of the Minnur 


ee 




























THE AUTHORS BEFORE HOMER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue SrisyL.—It seems to be a matter of 
doubt among the learned, whether more 
than one Sibyl has existed, or whether it 
was & name for prophetic women. 
The most ancient of which we have any 
mention {s Sambethe, who is called the 
Hebrew or Persian Sibyl. The Sibyl ot 


Cuma is the most one pe oe, 
who, according to uc 
Eneas to the lower in order that 


he might have an interview with his fa- 
ther, Anchises. The story of the 
~~ books which she offered for to 
‘arquin is, doubtless, well known to m 
readers. These Sibylline verses are ale 
luded to by Horace in his Carmen Secu- 
lare ; in it was in obedience to an 
injunction contained in them, that the 
Secular Games were instituted. It is, 
however, very certain that the eight books 
of Oracles which are now called Sibylline 
are of much later date. 
ZoroasTER.—Here, again, the learned 
dispute whether more than-one Zoroaster 
ever lived, and also in what age he lived. 
According to Saxius he lived about the 
ist year of the 64th Olympiad, or 519 
before Christ. Various writings are at- 
tributed-to him, and he has also the ho- 
nour of having the invention of the magic 
att in Persia attributed to him. There 
are two collections of the Oracles of Zo- 
Toaster, or rather of Oracles adapted to 
the opinions of Zoroaster ; they are sup- 
to be the work of some Platonic 
philosopher. The minor collection cone 
sists of sixty verses; but they are not 
entire. The later collection consists of 
about three hundred and twenty oracular 
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in Egyptian wisdom nor in the Greek 
lan 


guage. 

PaLt#PeHatus—An Athenian, or, ac- 
cording to some, an .Egyptian. He is 
reported to have written five books in 


Greek concerning the incredible traditions 
of heathen mythology One of these 
and : 


authors on another occasion. To every 
one skilled in Greek, it must be bree evi- 
dent that the author must have lived long 
after Homer. Voss thinks that two Pa- 
phatus’ have been confounded by Suidas. 


gin of the most prominent stories of the 





Tue TREE-FERN or AUSTRALIA. 


Tue following note, et Me Cunning. 
ham, on the tree-fern, will give some idea 
of the curious vegetation of these regions : 
—‘“* This beautiful tree-fern, which was 
originally discovered at the southern ex- 
tremity of Van Dieman’s Island, where 
oape. nae hitherto Mg farce 
fou ve eneral, 0- 
rests on the mountan named by ae site 
origines Tomah, w tant 

the Hawkesbury Ford, at Richmond, 
about twenty mi Some of the caudices 
or trunks of these trees are thirty-five feet 
in height, and measure from twelve to 
sixteen. inches in diameter at the base. 


















verses, compiled from the works of later The stupendous size and. extraordinary 
Platonics. windings of the climbers within these 
HenmEs, TrismEGisTus—JIs re- shades, particularly of a Cistus with qui- 
t ae catcstcet lpcwe hd ge of Egyptian nate leaves, whose su: stems meae 
y iterature and learning. He flourished gured from twenty to twenty-four inches 
t about 1450 before the birth of Christ. in the circumfe the weight of the 
is There is much dispute concerning him ical Orchida, &c., borne by them 
ys and the writings which pass under his as they swing to the violent of 
of name, these elevated lands, adding to the bic 
d Horvs, Orvs, Horarotto, Ho- deur and magnificent appearance of the 
w rus APOLLO.—Horapollo is com tree-ferns, failed not to picture tome, and 
d 2 of the two latter words, for Horus is the impress me with, that exuberance of tro. 
re Apollo of the Egyptians. It seems pro- pj » which in New South Wales 
i, bable that he was an Egyptian; but yet ccenshanally to be observed in the higher 
h it is not altogether certain of what coun- |gtitudes, particularly in the Five Islands.” 
* try he was a native, or at what time he 
? 





Lorp Norsury was asked, the other 
day, if he knew Mr. Hayes, one of the 
principals in the late duel. — “‘ Why, 
es,” said his lordsbip, “* but 1 thought 
e was an attorney, and it appears he is 
only a Bric-layer.” 


lived. The Hieroglyphics which 

under his name, alt “Ls h they are ten 
Means accurately tran » conduce in 
Some measure to the understanding of the 
symbolic im of the ancients. They 
have been translated into Greek by some 
one who seems to have been skilled neither 


in 
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Tye Hketch-iook, 
‘No. XXX. 


IS HE MARRIED ? 


* Wuat!” 1 exclaimed, stirring the 
fire to make a b for I had not order. 
ed candles, ‘‘ Is it possible? With Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Thomson's compli- 
ments—Charles Thomson married ! mar- 
ried ! gta y AY I naries sewn © 
candle, o; packet, » found in 
ita piece of bridal cake with a few words, 
written in a small female hand, inform. 
me that “ Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

” would be ready to receive 
visitors on a certain day. I was perfect. 
ay beeeeenes Charles Thomson mar- 
! I should sooner have expected 
snow at a prey pastor ! we were 
upon terms e greatest intimacy ; we 
tte p aoa togeiies, doy by day, for 
sev ts yet I never even 
Ji that be was in love. When I 

last saw him he told me that he was 
about to visit Tunbridge Wells on busi- 
mess. And then to whom is he married ? 
Every body knows Charles Thomson ; 
he is to be seen in every book- and 


speak to a woman without bl 3 and 
as for wooing—pshaw ! the thing is im. 
possible! He must have courted by de- 
Rey and have been married xy. 
could not understand it; 
went out of doors the 
» I was continually met by such 
juestions as ‘* , who is Mrs. Charles 
meson ?”” ** Who would have thought 
Charles Thomson would havé married ? 
I never was so astonished as when I heard 
of it: who is she?” ‘ I don’t know.” 
* Nonsense! impossible!” “ It is true,” 
said f, surlily, and walked on. 
ne, however, passed away as it was 
Which the hope the Lm approached at 
w couple were expected to 
return to won’ Buta few mornings be- 
fore that day arrived I was astonished by 
the usual sudden and abrupt entrance of 
old friend Charles into my pealonn, 
“X.,” said he, “how d'you do?” I 


= a ‘moment, . regardi y 
fiend, whose looks were full of trouble 
and anxiety, and then kindly inquired 
“© My dear Charles how are you, how—” 
Thesitated, I would have inquired “ how 
is Mrs. Thomson,” but the words would 
not come forth, and I closed the sentence 
with “ when did you return to town ?” 


“ Only last night; what an unlucky 
affair this is.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “ I was dismally sur- 
rised to hear of it. How came you to be 
led into it ?” 

“ Oh, Lord, I don’t know: we are all 
of us overtaken at times, and I really 
thought I was a kindness.” 

‘“ A kindness!” echoed I, “ yes, but 
at a very serious expense. Why didn’t 
you talk to me. about it ?” 

“Oh! I had a sort of presentiment 
that I should repent. it, and I thought 
you would only laugh at me. But what 
me What. do! Why,I 

“ at can you do! 'y, I suppose, 
you have already done every thing that 
can be done; there is ue getting out of it 
now. 

* Tam afraid not, but I must change 
my mode of living.” 

‘% Ah, that you must; you must give 


ai ove enn ame Aiea 9 aa 
ut did you get no money at all?” 
inquired I, “ee “9 

Not a six ” was the answer, 
ae Sn epenenr of nerememnede- 
on. - 


* An accommodation! why, zounds 
man ! how could you be such a fool ?” 

“ Oh! I was taken by surprise in an 
evil moment. But, "egad it will be a 
lesson to me. I suppose I must sell Har- 
bour Court !” 
~_ § Nay, I hope it’s not so bad as 
that—” 


~ “© Indeed, but it is; where think you 
am I to get 5001. 2” 

* 5004! Why, what are you think. 
* “Thinking ** replied Char! 

sid about,” re les, 
‘6 why about Sillery’s bills,” producing, 
at the same time, a newspape with the an- 
nouncement of his bankruptcy—“ What 
else should I think about ?” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” cried I, laughing at 
the equivoque, “‘ and I have been talking 
about your marriage.” 

‘* Marriage! nonsense! what could 
put that into your head ?” 

% My dear fellow!” exclaimed I, “ sa- 
tisty me that you are not married, and I 
will make you easy about Sillery’s bills. 
His bankruptcy has been superseded, and 
I have money in my hands to pay your 
acceptances.” 

I then produced my bride cake and its 
envel all turned out to be a hoax— 
we still have our old literary dinners, and 
Charles Thomson is noé married. 

National Magazine. 
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Singular Monument at 
Brent Pelham. 





Iw the church at Brent P a village 
adjoining to Anstey, Hertfordshire, is 
a sin monument to the memory of 
O Piers Shonkes, who = said nat 
possessed a manor in the parish shortly 
after the conquest. The above gogo 
taken from an SS, pares A y 
correspondent w . ligingly cont tes 
the information which precedes his sig- 
Nature, presents a correct tation 
of the’ tomb, which is situated in the 
north wall of the nave of the church, and 
over which is engraved the following 
singular inscription : 


O Piers SHowKEs, 
W ho died anno 1086. 


Tantum Fama manet Cadmi, sanctique 
——— ae Edar Ossa Sepul- 
Mee prey in Muro tutus, qui perdidit 


anguem 
Invito positus Demone Shonkus erat. 


« Nothing of Cadmus, ‘nor St. George, those 


names 
Of great renown, survives them; but their 
fames. 


Time was so sharp set as to make nc bones 
Of theirs, nor of their monumental stances; 
But SHonxe one serpent kills, tother defies, 
And ia this wall, as in a fortress lies.” 


Our corresporident observes, that “ In 
= time of Shonkes, a a ange infested 
these. itants by 
destroying their ab &e, so that they 
were greatly troubled, and possessed _ 
one of wot ning the, the be) - 


the 3 5 Bec of his Sslghneniied ; ‘and 
offered to kill the dragon or perish. He 
went mtn hs Aa = a and 
accompan’ two favourite og, 

ht the dragon and found'him u 

ill (from thence called Shonkes 
hill) about a quarter of a mile from the 
church. The dogs attacked the So 

and Shonkes contrived to wound him in 
a mortal part with an arrow, of which 
the rr 4 died. The dogs, however, 
were 3 and he himself wounded. 
As fe was returning home, the devil’ ap- 
to him, end told him that for his 
illing the dragon, wherever he was bu- 
ried, Shether in the church or out of the 
church, he would have him. Shonkes 
standing at a small distance from the 
church, replied, ‘ I will shoot an arrow, 
and wherever it falls, I will be buried ;’ 
he drew his bow towards the church, and 
the arrow entered one of the windo , 

and descended into the bottom part of 
another opposite ; so that when the coffin 
was there, it stood half in the 
church, and half out ; thereby cheating 
the devil of the dreadful promise he had 

made of possessing him after his death. 

‘¢ The above narrative is collected from 
the different tales of the villagers ; who 
point out Shonkes’ valley ; his hill; the 
site “tech ob leas 4 ae a 
great su 
coffin, however, stands as described, and 
above it is an arch extending from the 
head to the feet ; at the inner part on the 
a aoe s the ~ 

out of very 
call benk snes upon the lid, or top of 
which, are seen : the figures represented. 

‘¢ Sir Henry Chauncey, in his poe pe 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire, says, ‘In 
the north wall of this church lyeth an 
ancient monument of stone, whereon a 
man is figured ; and about him an eagle, 
a lion, and a bull; all having wings ; 
pp ep cot pe shape ee as 
1 it our BVvane 
pai eo the feet of the man isa 
Cross aust we under the cioss a ect< 
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pent, He is thought sometime to have 
been the lord of an old decayed house, 
well’ moated not far from awe 
called O Piers Shonkes. _ He 

anno a conquestu 21.” The follo is 
Sir H."s translation. .of the inseri x 
which differs from the one given above : 


“Cadmus his fame, St.George bis fame alone 
remain, : : 
Their tombs and ashes all are gone, 
But Shonkes who valiantly the serpent 
wounded, 
In spite of Satan, here he lies entombed.” 


I should observe that Sir H. describes 
this as an inscription formerly on the 
monument of Pierce Shonke. 

8. W. W. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals, 


ASCENT OF THE GRAND ST. 





BERNARD. 
DurRrine a recent tour thi Switsere 
Iand, I accompanied a few one 


journey to the celebrated Monastery or 
Hospice of the Grand St. Bernard. On 
our departure from Geneva, -we visited 
the beautiful: valley of Chamouny, and 
the lower regions of Mont Blanc; and 
after exploring the wild scenery of the 
Valorsine, with its majestic embellish. 
ments of rocks, forests, and waterfalls, 
we arrived. at Martigny. This town 
stands at the western extremity of the 
valley of the Rhone, in the midst of 
stupendous mountalns. In its vicinity 
are the ruins of the ancient castle of La 
Bathia, on the summit of an eminence 
above the rapid river Drance. This ex- 
tensive pile was ‘formerly the residence of 
the bishops of Sion, but has long since 
been abandoned to decay. It commands 
a superb.view of the magnificent pros. 
pects.which extend on every side; parti- 
cularly of a distant range of snow-clad 
Alps in the distance, and, in the valley. 
below, the Rhone winding in its course 
towards the Leman Lake, and the fine 
road to the Simplon, constructed by order 
of Bonaparte, which intersects the plain 
in a direct line. We left Martigny at dn 
early hour, in ofder to arrive in. good 
time at the Hospice, the distance being 
thirty miles, the greater of which is 
a ascent. The intermediate 


serving of notive solely on account of 
their picturesque situation. For several 
miles after quitting Martigny, the road 
winds under overkanging rocks by the 


oy of the Drance, a river which takes 
te source amongst the ncighbouring 
mountains, and is remarkable for the 
impetuosity of its current, and conse- 

uent of its channel. Near St. 

ierre it fi in.a fine cascade, into an 
enormous cavity which it has hollowed 
out beneath the town. Its course is in 
some places impeded by im- 


mense masses of rock, brought down by 
the torrent which in 1818 inundated 
M and by the 
overfio’ of a fn the valley of 
took direction of the 

of the Drance through St. Bran- 

and ; ra ‘. an 

aw away many houses 

with their ink ts. Beside its for. 


midable ravages in the towns and villages, 
the road was entirely washed away. A 
iatoar and expense wd gles smi 

r, an 3 simi- 
lar to those of the Simplon have been 
hewn through the rocks in those parts 
where the mountains projecting into the 
river have not left su t space for it 


to 

a was by this route that Bonaparte, 
in the year 1800, effected the memorable 
passage of Saint Bernard with his grand 
army of reserve, a short time previous] 
to the battle of Matengo. The ingeni- 
ous method adopted by. general Marmont 
(the present duke of sa,) for trans- 

g the artillery, his skilful and 
judicious — gements in this difficult 
en leserve notice. He 
com cannon ‘phy ~aheanerd and 
trees to be to receive them in 
the form of troughs corresponding to the 
size of the calibre ; the wheels, carriages, 
and 8 were — carried on lit- 
ters, or drawn on sledges very curious] 
constructed. The ammunition was ad 
ried on he beck of ny or Sigs 
stopped at the monastery, - 
taking of some refreshments, which had 
been previously provided for them by the 
monks, proceeded on their march. 

Soon after leaving St. Pierre, the road 
ascends into the wild and uncultivated 
region of the mountain; and nothing 1s 
seen on the for several miles but 
Targe heaps of stones scattered in every 
direction, and presenting a most barren 
and a a : Fe il 
spot is approp’ y called “ the Vall 
of Stones.” Torrents swelled by the 
melted snows from above rush across 
the road, and present a formidable ob- 
stacle to the journey. Crosses erected in 
various places show where travellers have 
perished in attempting to cross the noun- 
tain during the winter n:onths. Ina low 
hovel near the road-side, at a consider. 
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with their during the 

season of the has brin; ials and 
refreshments the of benighted 
travellers. After a very laborious ascent, 


supper in the - This is the same 
t in which parte was simi- 

larly treated when fomss sow! 
St. ard in 1800, A small 


picture in the room commemorates this 
event, representing him standing in front 
of the Hospice, surrounded by is gene- 
tals, and some of the monks of the estab 
lishment. In the distance are seen the 
troops bivouacking, and sentinels ons 

i n ade 


ing the baggage and . 
joining room contains a 9 
a collection of fossils and minerals. I 


which supplies the monastery 
Close to it is the bow between Swit- 
zerland and Piedmont, territories of 
the king of Sardinia. 


Jigure, exquisitely sculptured. The sim- 
ple and expressive inscription is, 
“ A Desaix, mort 4 1a bataille de Marengo.” 
At an early hour in the —- mae 
tins were in the chapel by the 
monks. 
sounding through the vaulted corridors 


he deep notes of the organ're. - 


of the monastery produced a pleasing 
and impressive effect. After "peaking 
once more of the hospitality of the monks 
in a substantial breakfast, we descended 
the mountain through a heavy fall of 
snow, and arrived in the evening at Mar- 
tigny.——-Gentleman’s Magasine. 





4 SONG. 


Yoone Jog, he was a carman gay, 
As any town could shew; 

His team was good, and, like his pence, 
Was always on the go,— 

A thing, as every jackass knows, 
Which often leads to wo ! 


It fell out that he fell in love, 


She was. A Pain to him. 


For, when he ask‘d her civilly 
To make one of they two, 

She whipp'd her tongue across her teeth, 
And said, ‘‘ D’ye think it true, 

I'd trust my Joad of life with sich 
A weggoner as you? 


*« No, no—to be a carman’s wife 


For evermore remain, 
Than have it said, while in my youth, 
My life is on the wain (* 


“ Oh, Alice Payne! oh, Alice Payne! 
Why won't you meet with me?” 
Then up she curl'd ber nose, and said, 

* Go ax your axietree ; 
I tell you, Joe, this—once for all— 
My joe you shall not be.” 


She spoke the fatal “‘ no,” which put 
A spoke into bie wheel— 

And stopp’d his as though 
She'd cry wo f to his weal :— 

These women ever steal our hearts, 
And then their sewn they stee/. 


So round his melancholy neck 
Poor Joe his drag-chain tied, 

And book’'d it en a hook—“‘ Oh! what 
A weight is life!" he cried; 

Then off he cast himeelf—and (bus 
The cast-off earman died ! 


Howbeit, as his sun was set, 
(Poor Joe!) af set of sun, 

They laid him in his lowly grave, 
And gravely that was done ; 

And she steod by, and lsugh'd outright— 
How wrong—the guilty ono! 


But the day of retribution comes 
Alike to prince and hind, 

As surely as the summer's sun 
Must yield to wintry wind : 

Alas! she did not mind his peace— 
So she'd uo peave of mind. ~ 





LE —— — 
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For when she sought her bed of rest, 
Her rest was all on thorns; 

And there another lover stood, 
Who wore a pair of horns: 

His little tiny feet were cleft 
And cloven, like a fawn’s ; 


His face and garn were dark and black, 
As daylight to the blind ; 

And a something undefinable 
Around bis skirt was twin'd— 

As if he wore, like other pigs, 
His pigtail out bebind. - 


His arms, though less than other men’s, 
By no means harm-less were 

Dark elfin locks en-tocked his brow— 
You might not call them hair ; 

And, oh! it was a gas-tly sight 
To see his eye-bails glare. 


And ever, as the midnight bell 
Twelve awful strokes had toll'd, 
That dark man by her bedside stood, 

Whilst all her blood run cold; 
And ever and anon he cried, 
« I could a tai/ unfold!” 


And so her strength of heart grew less, 
For heart-less she had been ; 

And on her pallid cheek a small 
Red hectic spot was seen : 

Yon could not say her life was spent 
Without a spot, I ween. 


And they who mark'd that crimson light 
Well knew the treach’rous bloom— 

A light that shines, alas! alas! 
To light usteourtomb: - 

They said ‘twas like thy cross, St. Paul's, 
The signal of her doom. : 

And sv it prov'd—she lost her health, 
When breath she needed most— 

Just as the winning-horse gets blown 
Close by the winning-post ; 

The ghost, he gave up plaguing her— 
So she gave up the ghost! 

Monthly Magazine. 


She Selector, 


D 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 





SIEGE OF GERONA. 
Axouvr the end ot November, in 


who was first to the garrison, de 
livered. in ‘< Alenad sane n the 


there should be none left to recount 
them !”” He then bade Samaniego 


it. It was a dreadful There did 
remain building 


i 


the people slept in cellars and vaults, and 
tne — od as H ~ yh in not Pe 
uently hap t the wounded 
were killed in the | hospitals. The streets 
were broken up, so that the rain-water 
and the sewers stagnated there ; and the 
tilential vapours which arose were ren- 
“mare noxious by the dead bodies, 
which: lay rotting amid the ruins. The 
siege had now endured seven months ; 
scarcely a woman had become pregnant 
during that time; the ~~ dogs, before 
hunger consnmed them, had ceased tu 
follow after kind, they did not even fawn 
upon their masters ; the almost incessant 
thunder of artillery seemed to make them 
sensible of the state of the city ; and the 


unnatural atmosphere affected them as 
well as human ki It even affected 
vegetation. In the within the 


walls the fruits withered, and scarcely any 
vegetable could be raised. Within the 
last three weeks above 500 of the garrison 
had died in the hospitals; a dysentery 
was raging and ing ; the sick were 
lying upon the ground, without beds, al- 
most without food ; and there was scarcely 
fuel to dress the little wheat that remained, 
and the few horses which were yet uncon. 
sumed. Samaniego then adverted with 
bittertiess to the accounts which had been 
circulated, that abundant supplies had 
been thrown into the city ; and he con. 
cluded by saying, “ If by these sacrifices, 
deserving for ever to be the admiration of 
history, and if by consummating them 
with the lives of us, who, by the will of 
Providence, have survived our comrades, 
the liberty of our country can be secured, 
happy shall we be in the bosom of eter- 
nity, and in the memory of good men, 


ha; will our ch 
their falveavanety went 








how was the feeling of abhorrence 


which had excited and deserved. 
The whole city was deserted; all food, 
and that could have been ser- 


other Portugu 
felt a sense of desertion, when they missed 
the accustomed presence of men. The 
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ploy ten thousand soldiers for- th espace 
of two months to remove the 
fa« The ruins of the Tower of Babel are six 


arms upon the public buildings had 
Poe covena eth black crape, roy 
that, in the absence of the 


tirement which is every where jal in 


tate Sins, end. Delonas Sek waite its 
of the people. But it 


tempt at crossing the Minho; and here a 
beautiful lady, whose abode was near Pe- 
nafiel, had raised some hundred followers ; 
Soon coon war of destruction which 

were g on, encouraged them, 
sword in by her exhortations and 
her example.—Zbid. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
From Herodotus we learn that the Tower 


of Babel, or (what was doubtless the exactl: 


same,) the Temple of Belus, was a sta- 
dium in length and breadth, oradwv xa 
70 uHKOS Kat TO evgos.® 

to Rich’s computation, which allows five 
hundred feet to the stadium, would give 
8 circumference of two thousand feet. 
The temple consisted of eight turrets 
rising in succession one above the other. 
Rennel sup the height to be five hun- 
dred feet. ascent was on the outside, 
and there was a convenient resting-place 
half-way up.. This temple was destroyed 
by Xerxes. Alexander wished to rebuild 
it, but’ died before he commenced the 
undertaking. All that he did was to em. 


* have given the quotation, because I am 
aware. that it is a disputed passage. The trans- 
lating the word MMOS “ height” instead of 
“length,” has Caused much abuse of Herudotus; 
but Wesselling‘s edition of that author's works 
has repaired his injured fame.—Vide Herod. 
Wess. p.85. Note, f 


is : to the west it is one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet high.” On 
the top is that which like a castle 


which are of an excellent descrip are 
laid in with a fine and scarcely 


battery cement. At regular intervals, some 


are omitted so.as to leave square apertures 
through the mass; Fagen possibly 
have been intended.to a cur. 


rent of that ent the ad- 
mission damp into brick-work. 
The summit of the mass is much broken, 


and the fractures are so made as to carry 
conviction that violence has been used to 
reduce it to this state. 


are several misshapen masses of brick- 
work, quite black, except in a few 
where regular layers of burnt 

are discernable; these have certainly 
ean subaan anodes Senos hart: 98 ey 
are com ten—a . pres 
sumption that fire was wend in the de. 
struction of the tower, which, in 
resembles what the Scriptures 

should 


mish ently alludes, when he says 
that it should be “as when God over- 
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threw Sodom and Gomorrah,”’ on which 
cities, it is said, the “Lord rained 


aml they shall be ” 
Taking into calculation the brick mass 
on the;top of the mound, the ruins 


high 
which’ gives nearly half the height of the 
tower in its perfeet state. Rich thought 
he could: trace four stages, or stories of 
this building; and the united obéserva- 
tions of our party induce the same con- 
viction. 

Wild beasts a to be as nutne- 
rous here as at the Mujillebé. Mr. Lamb 
gave up his examination, from seeing an 
animal crouched in one of the square. 
apertures. I saw another in a simil: 
situation, and the large foot-print of a 
lion was so fresh, that ‘the beast must 
have stolen away on our approach. From 
the summit we a distinct view of the 
vast heaps which constitute all’ that now 
remains of 


were the only indication that it 
had ever been inhabited. It was impos- 
oS eros eae 
remini ex e ions 
Tsaiah es Jeremiah have fee file 
even in the appearance y’ was 
doomed, to present; that she should 
“ never be inhabited ;” that “the Ara- 
bian should not pitch his tent there ;” 
that she should “become heaps ;” that 
her cities should be “ a desolation, adry 
land, and a wilderness !° — Captain 
Keppel’s Travels. , 





BAGDAD. 


A TRAVELLER coming by water from 
Bussorah is likely to be much struck with 
Bagdad on his first arrival. Having been 
for some time accustomed to see 
nothing but a desert—there being no cul- 
tivation on that side of the'city by which 
he arrives—he does not observe any 
ch that would warn him of his ap- 

tos Lo te city. He continues 
winding up the all its 
numerous head-lands, when this once re- 
nowned city of lens bursts suddenly 
on his aight ts first view justifies the 
idea that he is fe g sire the residence 
of the renown iph, Haroun Alras- 
chid, in the height of its splendour; 
crowd of early associations rushcs across 





the case in ancient Babylon, is ornament- 
ed with glazed tiles of various colours. 
The graceful minarets, and the beauti- 
fully shaped domes of the mosques, are 
ure to attract his eye. One or two of 
are yaudily decorated with glazed 
of blue, white, and yellow, which, 
formed into a mosaic of flowers, reflect 
the ~~ of the 


back-ground to picture. Thus far 
the traveller is allowed to indulge his 
reverie; but on entering the ‘w. his 
vision is d 


The walls are of mud; the strects, 
which are scarcely wide enough to allow 
two persons to pass, are 30 em that 
he could oper fancy the inhabitant had 

P 3 he looks upwards— 
two dead walls’ meet his eyes; he now 
enters the bazaar, and finds that he has 


no reason to of want of popu- 
lation ; a mass of dirty wretches render 
is road almost impassable; with some 
difficulty he through a succession 
of natrow traversin, 


passages, 
each other at right angles; the light, 
which is admitted by holes a foot dia- 
meter from the top, gives to the sallow 
— of the crowd: below a truly con- 
sumptive ce, agreeing well with 
the er hot fulsome smell of bad ven- 
tilation. The traveller, by this time, 
has seen sufficient to cure him of the 
dreams of earlier life ; and, on arrivin 
at his destination, he makes a woefu 
comparison between the reality of the 
scenes and the picture imagination had 
Sopeedter ai or Phew J such, was the 
rst e by my arrival in 
Bagdad.— Ibid. 
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MR. WYNN’S IMPROVEMENTS 
IN CHURCH CLOCKS. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
S1n,—As you have so far interested your- 
papa Ae nes ae dys mod od may 
on my improvements in ch in 
No. 332 of the Msnnonr, I take the li- 
berty to request you to do the same rela- 


tive to the truth of the rate of of a 
church-clock I have just fixed in the 
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old church at Boston, aa I flatter 


myself it never has been equalled by any 
large clock yet made. It went from 


Nov. 16 to Nov. 20, and gained 6% sec. 
per day. 

Nov. 20 to Nov. 96, and gained 5 Mi s0e- 
pet day. 

Nov. 26 to Dec. 3,008. gained 7} sec. 
per day. 

Dec. 2 to Dee. 4, ana Sained 7 sec. 


per e 
The sdeskc bins ben’ guing ta the gama 
steady manner since I left it ; and neither 


cane Wi 


the least ‘effect on it, as measured by a: 


very accurate pendulum 


our scientific readers will no doubt 


fe of the wit or the duging of 
by the force or the ol 
Y from hav ine! 


Dean-street, Soho-square. 


STRENGTH OF COHESION OF WOOD. 


Mer receeseoeveres eo» 15,000 
Hawthorn ........ - Bl 10,700== 
Ditto........ ) Em EEE I Rot dda 
Holly .........0000. - 6 ... 16,000 
Laburnum ......... 92 10,500 
Lance-wood......... 101 23,400 + 
Lignum-vite ...... 1-22 11,800 
Lime-tree............ 16 23,500 + 
Mahogany ......... 87... =~ 2800's 

sess Cieitwasan 80 16,500 
Maple ......... soreee OG 17,400 
Malberry............ 30,600 
Oak (English) ... °70 19,800 + 

eiecodtPeattha 15,000 
ont v4 BOSS We we 76 14,000 

le out 
Be ge 
inc. 67... ~=—7,700— 
Oak (Hanbaws) 66 ... 16,300 


Tue following results of experiments Walnut 


on the strength of cohesion of wood have 
been arranged by Mr. Bevan, in a tabu- 
lar form, and communicated by him to 
an eminent scientific journal. Mr. B. 
having occasionally found part of the 
larger end of the wooden bars drawn out 
in a cylindrical shape, when the lateral 
adhesion was less than the longitudinal 
cohesion, the number of pounds expressive 
of the cohesion is in these cases short of 
what is due to the specimen, and in the 
the table these are expressed by + , as to 
the other bearing; sometimes the speci- 
men broke during the motion of the 
weight, and thefore would have separated 
under a less force with more time : these 
are marked —. 


Psion 
Species ot Wood, Seige, Carian 
Acacia .......0..c000e 85 ... 16,000+ 
pee eee $4 =... 16,700 
Ditto .............6 78 ... 19,600 
| ET AE “72 200 
| en 64 15,000— 
ies aceon 99 15,500— 
CAIE s ccaveecss pounce 40 6,300 
Rn 64... 11,400 
Chestnut (horse)... °61 12,100 
Ditto (sweet) ...... “G1 10,500— 
Damson ............ y 14,000 
Deal (Norway spruce) ‘34 13,100+ 
Ditto, ditto ......... ceccesseses 17,600 + 
Ditto (Christiana). 46 ... 12,400 
Ditto, ditto......... ° 12,300 
Ditto, ditto ......... 46 14,000 





ENORMOUS FOSSIL VERTEBRA. 
It is stated in the last number of the 
66 


“ BALTIMORE PATENT ROOFING. 
Tuts roofing consists of oil-cloth, made 
vay dewknc oat Oh ae ol to Bs 
very dura water-tight, easily 
preserved in “idee. The roofs which are 


also necessary to give it ann 

of paint-oil. Pel ce three ms are 
sufficient for s house of a common size. 
Floor-cloth and oil-cloth have in this way 
been used several years with perfect suc- 
cess. 
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MR. STEFFEN’S SITOMETER. 
It. has appeared to Mr. Steffen, that the 
mode adopted by farmers and corn-dealers, 


it is is very clumsy, and liable 
to error; and hence he has contrived a 
convenient little machine for facilitatirig 
the of marking off the number 
of measures, and showing at a glance the 

uantity measured. The machine con. 
cists of combination of toothed wheels, 
enclosed in a small box, with a species of 


longer pointer is moved over one division 
of an outer circle for each measure that is 


first‘attempt, He bas named it. 





“Famsoat a Gatherer ana disposer of other 
» ony > Wen's stuff, "-— Wotton 


Tuz following eccentric address to the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and public in 
gen has recently been pu in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds :—“* W—— 
T——, of B——, having just taken 


ing-lane, where he intends to carry on 
the same, as Innkeeper, in May, 1827; 
and his begi: way of in- 


lisle, it is just 
ancient Gothic 


the 
night of the most 
the Garter; and is 


N.B, It is ch fy that * wee the of the 
unnatural in ie great 
and renowned Duke of Cumberland slept 
in this house, and left decisive proofs of 
his royal origin.” 


tor ym the quantities of grain as. 


- pointer, ae to exe. 





THE MIRROR. 


RecentLy, while three gentlemen, 
named Partridge, Pigeon, and Eayle, 
who had met in a tradesman's shop at 
Colchester, were expressing their remarks 
at the singularity of their names, their 
attention was arrested by the entrance of 
the postman, whose name is Martin. 





A BLACK servant, not a bandred miles 
frum St. Andrew’s, being examined in 
the Church Catechism by the minister of 
the parish, who asked, ‘* What are you 
made of, Jack?” _ He said, “ Of mud, 
massa.” 





A GOOD CROP. 


No less than 1,606 grains of barley were 
g week taken’ from the crop ‘of a phea- 
sant, at a gentleman's house not far from 
town. A. pretty good crop ! 


FAME. 
Seex glory ?— What is fame ? 
"Tis a falas tho’ specious 
* Agay, but pgp er ra 
Envy’s parent, 





‘ : ~ i ennai 
' SINGULAR ADDRESS 
A parcel was actually left directed as 
under, at the White Horse Inn, Great 
Yarmouth : 
to be left at 
the whit hors 
in yermouth 
hanar 


at misters d 
frans ‘a skuir 
martham. 





A CARPENTER being at work at a gen- 
tleman’s house, fell through the 

from top to bottom, when the gentleman 
was told of the accident, ‘“* Oh,” says he, 
“ T like to see a man go so quick through 
his work.” 





A PREACHER in Arabia having chose 
for his text, a portion of the Koran, “ I 
have called Noah.” After twice ting 
nis text, made a long : Woon 90 
Arab present, —z t he was wait- 

for an answer, exclaimed, ‘ If Noah 
will not conie, call somebody else ” 
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